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“  Now,  0  son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman  to  the  House 
of  Israel.  Therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the  word  from  My  mouth,  and 
shalt  tell  it  them  from  Me.” — Ezech.  hi.  17  and  xxxiii.  7. 

Beside  the  grave,  thought  and  silence  meet.  Death 
speaks  ;  Life  listens.  Time  is  hushed  in  the  presence 
of  Eternity,  and  within  the  awe-struck  souls  that 
mourn,  re-echoes,  with  unutterable  eloquence,  the 
lesson  of  lips  that  are  dumb. 

Much  more,  when  it  is  a  great  man  that  is 
gone,  does  the  stillness  of  the  tomb  reverberate 
with  truths  that  are  solemn,  and  the  living  pause 
to  hearken  to  the  dead. 

But  if  that  great  man  has  been  no  lonely 
scholar,  no  singer  of  sweet  words,  no  mere  dreamer 
of  fair  forms  of  art,  no  mere  patient  talent  turned 
to  heal  the  sick  or  help  the  sad,  but  a  soldier 
spirit  around  whose  figure  swayed  the  fiercest 
crisis  of  the  war  between  dominant  forces  of  his 
day,  interest  grows,  thought  becomes  intense,  and 
meditation  more  profound. 

Yet  still  again,  if  the  martial  character  that 
sleeps  its  last  sleep  has  stood  at  a  turning-point 
in  human  history ;  if  it  has  been  an  actual  link 
between  eras  that  are  opposed ;  if  it  has  assisted 
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at  the  death  of  an  old  world  and  at  the  birth  of 
a  new, — then  the  solemnity  of  a  buried  past,  and 
the  suspense  of  an  untried  future,  startle  the  soul 
into  wonder  at  what  has  left  us,  and  into  awe  at 
what  is  to  come. 

There  is  silence  to  the  clamour  of  passing  im¬ 
pressions,  silence  to  the  praise  that  was  evanescent, 
silence  to  the  blame  that  was  but  the  breath  of  a 
transient  storm ;  for  these  are  hushed  with  the 
man  that  is  dead. 

But  there  is  thought  of  the  memory  that  lives ; 
thought  of  the  great  character  whose  virtues  only 
shine  more  brightly  through  the  impartial  gloom 
of  the  grave ;  thought  of  noble  aims,  many 
attempted,  some  achieved,  all  of  which  have 
struck  robust  root  into  willing  soil ;  thought  of 
benevolent  works  which  yield  perennial  fruit  even 
though  the  hand  that  planted  them  has  crumbled 
into  clay ;  thought  of  the  chivalrous  friendships 
whose  love  is  still  warm,  even  though  the  heart 
that  kindled  them  is  now  cold. 

Dr.  Nulty  was  born  under  the  shadow  of 
penal  law ;  he  lived  to  see  a  Tory  Parliament  offer 
to  Ireland  a  first  measure  of  self-rule.  He  was 
born  under  the  ban  of  bigotry ;  he  lived  to  see 
cardinals  recognised  by  the  throne.  As  a  boy 
he  learned  his  lessons  at  a  hedge  school ;  as  a 
bishop  he  deliberated  on  the  framing  of  a  Catholic 
University,  when  it  is  but  a  matter  of  months. 
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As  a  youth  he  tilled  his  fathers  farm  when  his 
landlord  held  power  from  the  law  of  lawless 
extermination ;  as  an  old  man  he  beheld  the 
tenants  toil  and  thrift  secure.  His  life  began 
with  fetters  upon  his  faith ;  with  prison  bars 
across  his  mind,  with  prison  walls  around  his 
industry,  with  a  political  stigma  upon  his  religion, 
and  a  social  stain  upon  his  blood ;  his  life  ended 
with  his  faith  free,  education  open,  wealth  and 
honour  within  the  grasp  of  any  Catholic  Kelt. 
In  all  this  he  was  no  bystander,  but  a  workman  ; 
no  camp-follower,  but  a  soldier. 

Bear  with  me,  then,  while  I  attempt,  even 
though  it  be  feebly  and  falteringly,  to  lift  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Nulty  above  the  dust  of  dead 
conflict,  beyond  the  spray  of  spent  storm,  and  in 
the  calm  atmosphere  of  eternal  truth,  from  the 
pinnacle  of  principles  that  are  divine,  in  reverent 
sorrow  for  his  vanished  presence,  yet  with  sure 
trust  in  his  present  prayer,  try  to  read  aright  the 
lesson  of  his  life. 

Born  at  Fennor,  near  Oldcastle,  on  the  7th  of 
July  1818,  of  Francis  Nulty  and  Bridget  Tuite, 
Thomas  Nulty  was  baptized  on  the  following  day 
in  the  old  parish  chapel.  Son  of  the  soil  of 
Meath,  for  his  parents  were  of  the  farming  class, 
he  never  forgot  his  early  afiection  for  the  green 
fields,  nor  ever  faltered  in  his  early  allegiance 
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to  the  noble  service  of  the  plough.  Listen  to 
the  enthusiastic  words  he  wrote  even  when  the 
warmth  of  his  appreciations  had  been  chilled  by 
age,  and  his  admiration  dulled  by  disappointment. 
In  defence  of  the  old  school  of  his  boyhood,  the 
Gilson  Endowment,  founded  by  a  poor  unlettered 
Oldcastle  man  who  had  grown  rich  in  London, 
Dr.  Nulty  wrote :  The  purest,  the  holiest,  and 
the  most  innocent  of  society,  in  this  country 
at  least,  certainly  belong  to  the  class  of  small 
farmers.  They  are  high  enough  in  the  social  scale 
to  be  above  the  temptation  of  extreme  want ;  and 
they  are  below  the  reach  of  the  seductive  and 
demoralising  influence  of  great  wealth.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  laborious,  industrious,  and  at  the  same 
time,  frugal  and  temperate.” 

He  learned  Classics  from  a  teacher  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  quote  his  own  recollection  of  it :  “  In 
the  days  of  my  boyhood,  a  hedge  school  was  the 
only  source  of  intellectual  enlightenment  and  cul¬ 
ture  at  all  accessible  to  any  Catholic.  The  hedge 
school  was  conducted  in  a  mud  cabin,  which  wavS 
heated  by  a  turf  fire  created  by  the  joint  contribu¬ 
tions  of  sods  of  turf,  which  the  pupils  carried  with 
them  under  their  arms  day  after  day  to  the  school.” 

He  was  prepared  for  his  first  communion  by  the 
saintly  Parish  Priest  of  Oldcastle,  Father  Leonard. 
This  circumstance  no  doubt  prepared  the  innocent 
heart  of  the  boy  to  listen  eagerly  to  a  strange,  sweet 
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call :  Bend  low  thine  ear  and  listen,  for  the  King 
hath  chosen  thee”;  and  to  answer,  ‘‘Speak,  Lord, 
for  Thy  servant  heareth.”  Then  “the  Spirit, 
breathing  as  it  listeth,”  breathed  upon  him,  and 
within  his  soul  was  born  the  first  fresh,  fragrant 
hope  of  the  priesthood. 

He  went  to  Navan  Seminary,  and  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  entered  the  hallowed  walls  of  the  greatest 
college  of  its  kind  in  modern  Europe — magnificent 
Maynooth.  There  he  achieved  such  success  as  not 
only  to  become  a  Dunboyne  Student,  but  so  to  out¬ 
strip  all  competitors  as  to  gain  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  “  Solus  ”  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  amongst 
the  brilliant  and  the  studious  he  was  so  far  first  as 
to  be  not  only  foremost,  but  in  honour  quite  alone. 

Ordained  Priest  at  Pentecost,  1846,  Father 
Nulty  left  Maynooth  in  1847,  and  was  appointed 
for  the  time  Professor  in  Saint  Finians,  Navan. 
In  April  1848,  after  three  weeks  spent  in  assisting 
a  dying  Priest,  Father  Eickard  of  Athboy,  Father 
Nulty  received  from  his  Bishop,  Dr.  Cantwell,  his 
first  permanent  appointment  as  Curate  at  Trim, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  Bishop  s  Curate  at  Mullingar,  in  which 
office  he  laboured  for  another  four  years ;  until  in 
1856  he  was  appointed  President  of  Saint  Mary’s, 
Mullingar,  where  he  at  the  same  time  taught 
Classics. 

In  1863  he  was  appointed  Parish  Priest  of  his 
b 
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beloved  Trim,  Vicar  Foraue  and  Master  of  Confer¬ 
ences  of  that  deanery.  It  is  to  the  kindness  and 
research  of  his  actual  successor  in  the  Parish  of 
Trim  that  I  owe  the  materials  which  have  made 
me  acquainted  with  most  of  the  details  of  Dr. 
Nulty’s  life. 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  only  a  record  of 
simple  days,  the  plain  tale  of  uneventful  years, 
during  which  the  son  of  man  was  being  silently 
prepared  for  the  heroism  of  the  watchman.  It  was 
at  Trim  that  Father  Nulty  first  appeared  in  history. 

He  stood  by  the  cholera  grave  alone.  In  1847 
famine  brought  to  our  poor  country,  already 
exhausted  by  the  rapine  of  her  oppressor,  and 
feebly  writhing  under  his  iron  heel,  its  own 
agonising  struggles,  its  weird  horror,  its  darkness, 
its  despair,  its  death.  Shrunken  shapes  tottered 
about  or  crept  near  where  there  was  hope  of  food ; 
living  skeletons  sank  in  silent  corners ;  the  haggard 
features  of  the  hungry,  their  corpse-like  cheek  and 
bloodless  lip  ;  the  staring  eyeballs  of  the  starving ; 
the  wild  wail  of  want  or  weak  moan  of  pain, — these 
filled  the  gloom  of  that  despair  through  which 
gaunt  shadows  stalked  like  spectres,  or  thin  figures 
flitted  like  the  phantoms  of  a  sick  dream. 

Famine  was  followed  by  her  twin-sister  Pestilence, 
whose  breath  poisoned  the  homes  haunted  by  starva¬ 
tion,  and  was  blown  about  into  the  hut  of  the  poor 
and  the  home  of  the  wealthy,  the  cabin  of  the  toiler 
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and  the  castle  of  the  lord.  The  nation  was  unnerved. 
What  wonder  that  terror  should  paralyse  even  the 
throb  of  affection,  that  the  child  should  fly  from  the 
touch  of  its  father’s  typhus,  or  that,  when  her  baby 
had  sickened,  the  mother  should  stagger  back  away 
from  the  cholera  shed.  But  who  should  bring  com¬ 
fort  and  whisper  a  blessing,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fright  and  infection,  into  the  ear  of  the  dying;  or 
who  should  pray,  as  he  mourned  alone,  over  the 
dead  ?  Who,  if  it  was  not  the  Priest  ?  Father 
Nulty  did  his  duty.  Often  and  often,  alone  with 
the  pestilence,  he  sent  the  souls  of  the  poor  to 
God.  Eleven  interments  a  day  was  his  average, 
and  often  he  stood  by  the  cholera  grave  alone. 

In  1864  another  and  a  nobler  call  came. 

Neither  doth  any  man  take  the  honour  to  him¬ 
self,  but  he  that  is  called  by  God,  as  Aaron  was.” 
The  call  was  the  vocation  of  the  spirit  to  the 
dignity  and  the  danger  of  the  Pastoral  Staff. 
“  Now,  0  son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watch¬ 
man  to  the  House  of  Israel.  Therefore,  thou  shalt 
hear  the  word  from  My  mouth,  and  shalt  tell  it 
them  from  Me.” 

Dr.  Cantwell  had  asked  for  a  coadjutor,  and 
in  the  election  which  took  place.  Father  Nulty 
was  declared  dignissimus,  Dr.  M‘Cabe,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ardagh,  being  dignior,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  O’Hanlon  of  Maynooth  dignus. 
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The  choice  of  the  diocese  being  confirmed  by 
Rome,  Dr.  Nulty  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Centuria  by  Dr.  Dixon,  the  Primate  of  Armagh, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Kelly  of  Derry,  and  Dr.  Kilduff 
of  Ardagh.  Dr.  M‘Hale  and  Dr.  Cullen  were 
present. 

Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cantwell, 
Dr.  Nulty  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Meath. 

With  what  humility  the  great  Bishop  undertook 
his  divine  task  is  evident  from  his  own  words.  In 
his  pastoral  letter,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visita¬ 
tion,  he  wrote  :  “  The  nearer  we  approach  our  sacred 
duties,  the  more  conscious  do  we  become  of  our  own 
infirmity,  the  more  does  our  diffidence  in  ourselves 
deepen.  We  had  always  a  strong  conviction  of  our 
utter  unworthiness  for  the  Pastoral  charge  ;  and  now 
that  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  its  obligations 
and  its  duties,  we  feel  that  conviction  still  stronger. 
We  tremble,  therefore,  at  the  awful  dignity,  but  we 
cannot  now  shrink  from  the  task.’' 

We  learn  also  from  himself  with  what  reverence 
and  affection  he  cherished  the  sacred  and  beloved 
bond  by  which  his  very  soul  was  wedded  to  his 
Church  of  Meath.  He  continues:  “A  high  and 
holy  relationship,  surrounded  by  the  most  tender 
associations,  has  now  sprung  up  between  us.  Our 
most  sacred  and  eternal  interests  are  now  in¬ 
separably  intertwined.  We  are  united  by  bonds 
which  death  alone  can  sever.” 
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Then  follows  a  plea  for  the  affection  of  his  people  : 

It  is  likely  that  you  will  extend  to  us  some  share 
of  that  affectionate  attachment  and  esteem  which 
the  Irish  people  never  withheld  from  their  pastors, 
and  which  rose  in  warmth  and  intensity  with  their 
ascending  dignity  in  the  priesthood.’’  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  Pastoral  office,  Dr.  Nulty  was  always 
mindful  of  its  meaning.  “  Every  high  priest,  being 
lifted  up  from  amongst  men,  is  set  in  those  things 
that  appertain  unto  God.” 

Therefore  did  he  put  before  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  monition,  ‘‘  Look 
to  thyself,  and  to  teaching.”  He  was  emphatically 
a  man  of  prayer  and  study.  Every  morning  he  rose 
in  winter  at  six  o’clock,  in  summer  at  half-past  five. 
All  the  intervening  time  he  gave  up  to  meditation 
and  preparation  for  Holy  Mass,  which  he  celebrated 
at  eight  o’clock.  All  his  days  were  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  faith ;  and  the  very  mainspring  of 
his  life  was  the  living  sense  of  an  unseen  Presence, 
and  the  power  of  a  motive  that  was  divine.  His 
intellectual  work  was  gigantic.  From  childhood  to 
death  he  was  a  student.  Theology,  dogmatic  and 
moral.  Holy  Scripture,  and  Canon  Law,  were  the  daily 
bread  of  his  thought.  The  high  mental  standard 
which  he  followed  he  put  before  his  priests.  I  have 
had  before  me  cases  which  he  set  for  the  regular 
and  frequent  conferences  of  his  clergy.  Their  matter 
is  that  of  a  theologian  widely  and  deeply  read ; 
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their  shape  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  On  these 
cases  he  required  papers  written  by  every  single 
Priest  of  his  diocese,  from  the  youngest  curate  to  the 
most  venerable  Parish  Priest.  His  power  of  keen, 
close,  and  sustained  reasoning  was  proved  in  many 
of  his  writings.  I  instance  only  his  letter  to  Lord 
Hartington  on  matters  connected  with  certain 
evictions,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  on 
the  Gilson  School.  These  are  masterpieces  of  forensic 
logic  and  of  judicial  grasp.  He  was  also  much 
attracted  by  physical  science  ;  and  his  public  lectures 
on  subjects  of  the  kind  showed  the  clearness  and  the 
research  of  a  competent  professor. 

Speaking  of  his  mental  toil,  I  cannot  omit  one 
characteristic  incident.  In  1878  he  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  mainly  the  result,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Dominick  Corrigan  and  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  over¬ 
study.  After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Dublin  under 
treatment,  the  fearless  and  indefatigable  student 
went  back  to  his  books.  When  there  was  good  work 
that  he  could  do,  it  mattered  little  to  him  what 
personal  risk  he  ran. 

Prayerful  and  studious,  Dr.  Nulty  had  much  of 
the  endearing  simplicity  of  a  patriarch.  In  his 
generous  and  thoughtful  hospitality  he  made  even 
strangers  feel  at  once  at  home.  He  was  approach¬ 
able.  Saint  Augustine,  in  his  Book  of  Confessions y 
tells  us  how  his  father  in  the  faith,  the  great  Saint 
Ambrose,  could  be  visited  even  unannounced. 
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Often,  then,  when  the  young  Augustine  sought  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  Bishop,  he  found  the  latter 
quite  absorbed  in  the  book  he  was  reading.  There¬ 
upon  Augustine,  after  that  he  had  gazed  awhile 
upon  the  saintly  student,  silently  and  reverently 
withdrew.  Dr.  Nulty  was  fond  of  children  and 
of  their  sports.  One  of  the  brightest  pleasures  of 
the  little  ones  at  their  merry  gatherings,  was  to  see 
the  real  delight  with  which  the  grand  old  Bishop 
enjoyed  their  fun  and  frolic. 

If  we  would  hear  the  full  echoes  of  all  that  was 
sweetest  and  most  sacred  in  Dr.  Nulty’s  heart,  we 
have  but  to  touch  one  master  chord.  We  know 
what  is  in  a  Priest’s  heart  when  we  hear  the  tender 
tones  and  endearing  affection  of  his  yearning  prayer 
for  the  prodigal’s  return.  Listen  to  the  kind  old 
father’s  words  in  his  Pastoral  for  Lent,  1870:  “A 
Bishop  cannot  help  feeling  for  poor  sinners,  just  as 
a  mother  feels  for  the  poor  outcast,  who  has  proved 
himself  the  worst,  the  most  wretched,  and  the  most 
unfortunate  of  her  children.” 

One  word  more,  in  our  study  of  the  personal 
character  of  this  great  Bishop,  about  his  views  on 
practical  affairs.  Utterly  free  from  greed  of  ‘‘  filthy 
lucre,”  he  insisted  absolutely  upon  whatever  moneys 
he  or  his  clergy  had,  above  the  means  of  their  be¬ 
fitting  support,  being  given  to  good  works ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  urged  that  moneys  contributed  for 
good  works  should  be  safeguarded  by  legal  sanction, 
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and  under  such  legal  conditions  as  must  insure  the 
wishes  of  the  donors  being  not  only  carried  out,  but 
carried  out  openly  and  under  the  public  gaze. 

Again,  he  rightly  protested,  and  particularly  in 
his  Pastoral  on  the  reopening  of  Saint  Mary’s  Shrine 
at  Trim,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  right  order  of 
charity,  to  send  rich  alms  away  to  rich  places  when 
real  needs  at  home  are  left  unsupplied.  He  mentions 
with  legitimate  pride  that  Meath  had  subscribed 
more  than  any  other  diocese  to  All  Hallows’  and  to 
the  Catholic  University  ;  but  he  adds  that  this  would 
have  been  better  done  if  first  the  children  of  Meath 
were  given  some  chance  of  education,  its  churches 
built,  and  its  starving  poor  fed.  Yet  while  the 
Bishop  strove  to  build  up  the  ruins  of  the  present, 
he  could  not  forbear  a  sigh  for  the  glories  of  the 
past.  In  his  Pastoral  on  the  opening  of  Saint  Mary’s 
Shrine  at  Trim,  he  wrote  :  “  It  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  whose  mind  attentively  considers  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  past,  at  the  same  time  that  his  eye  is 
ranging  over  the  broken  arches,  the  dismantled 
fortresses,  tottering  towers,  and  ruined  abbeys  of  the 
present,  not  to  lapse  into  a  dreamy  unconsciousness, 
in  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  realise  whether 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  city  of  the  dead  or  in 
a  quiet,  silent,  sepulchre-like  old  town  still  inhabited 
by  the  living.” 

Dr.  Nulty  was  in  many  ways  a  prince  of  peace. 
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I  will  recall  only  one  scene,  in  which  the  world 
beheld  him  act  as  true  shepherd  of  his  people. 

In  great  social  movements  amongst  men  there 
are  always,  and  in  every  party,  to  be  found  turbulent 
and  undisciplined  spirits,  who  by  imprudence  in 
utterance  or  by  excess  in  action  bring  discredit 
upon  the  standard  that  they  follow,  and  injure  the 
cause  they  seek  to  serve.  To  a  stranger  who,  from 
afar,  watched  the  conflict  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  one  plain  fact  appeared.  Not  the  most 
irreconcilable  Conservative  would  deny  that  the 
hands  of  some  landlords  were  soiled  with  plunder 
and  reddened  with  extermination,  that  they  pushed 
their  legal  right  to  ruthless  wrong ;  while  the  most 
advanced  Kadical  would  admit  that,  in  the  delirium 
of  agitation,  some  deeds  of  shame  and  sin  were  done. 

Now,  all  the  traditions  of  Dr.  Nulty’s  blood,  the 
beloved  memories  of  his  home  among  the  fields,  the 
early  association  of  the  pastures  where  he  loitered  or 
of  the  fallow-land  where  he  toiled,  the  sympathies 
of  his  Priesthood  that  drew  his  heart  down  to  the 
poor,  the  zeal  of  his  Pastoral  soul  that  lifted  him  up 
to  resist  oppression, — all  these  won  his  enthusiastic 
love  and  his  chivalrous  championship  for  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Thus  he  is  known  to  history  as  a  fearless 
defender  of  the  tenant’s  claim.  He  is  not  known  as 
a  fearless  defender  of  the  landlord’s  life. 

Nowhere  in  Ireland  did  Kibbonism  take  such 
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root  as  in  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  which  includes  the 
King’s  County,  Meath,  and  West  Meath.  Nowhere 
were  lips  more  tightly  sealed  with  the  secrecy  of  the 
tomb ;  nowhere  were  hands  more  deadly  or  hearts 
more  defiant  with  the  audacity  of  despair. 

As  Bishop,  Dr.  Nulty  wiped  away  the  crimson 
stain  which  for  so  long  had  darkened  one  district 
of  his  diocese.  As  Priest  he  had  laboured  wdth  a 
zeal  that  would  bear  no  restraint  or  brook  no  denial, 
to  reconcile  the  exasperated  victims  of  enormous 
clearances  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ.  In  his 
letter  to  Lord  Hartington  he  paints  a  pathetic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  his  apostleship 
of  peace. 

Can  you  realise,  brethren,  what  it  was?  The 
man  had  seen  a  crowbar  break  the  roof  where  he  was 
born.  The  walls  endeared  to  him  by  his  father’s 
memory  were  shattered — left  to  shelter  the  nettle 
and  to  crumble  with  the  rain.  Pools  of  vrater 
stagnate  on  the  spot  where  he  had  learned  his 
prayers  at  his  mother’s  knee ;  and  the  long  green 
grass  now  grows  on  the  hearthstone.  This,  not 
because  he  would  not  pay  the  rent,  but  because  men 
must  make  room  for  the  silence  of  the  meadow,  and 
children  be  exterminated  to  give  place  to  cattle. 
Nay,  he  had  seen  his  sons  and  daughters  die  of 
vrant  or  drift  into  exile.  The  wife  of  his  heart  had 
faded  too,  and  with  her  life  faded  the  last  smile  of 
the  last  one  that  loved  him.  Is  it  strange  that  the 
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man’s  terrible  grief,  soured  by  his  sense  of  injustice, 
should  revolt  into  a  madness  of  anger,  and,  with  the 
cold  method  of  implacable  hatred,  ponder  over  plans 
of  wild  revenge  ?  How  easily !  He  knows  the 
turning  of  the  road,  just  where  the  thicket  stands. 
But  the  Priest  came.  As  Father  Nulty’s  tears  fell 
like  soft  dew  upon  his  sorrow,  as  the  great  heart  of 
his  greatest  friend  touched  his  own,  the  soul  of  his 
“  Soggarth  aroon”  conquered  the  soul  of  the  sinner, 
and,  with  bowed  down  head,  his  broken  heart  prayed 
with  the  prayer  of  the  Priest :  “  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven.  Thy  will  be  done.  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.  Amen.” 

Contemplate  that  majestic  figure  !  You  remem¬ 
ber  how,  during  one  of  the  late  Egyptian  wars,  an 
heroic  Priest  rushed  between  the  fire  of  two  British 
regiments,  which  in  the  smoke  and  gloom  had  mis¬ 
taken  each  other  for  the  enemy,  and  thus,  at  peril 
of  his  life,  saved  brothers  from  their  brothers’  death. 
Such,  and  nobler  still,  was  the  figure  of  Dr. 
Nulty  as  he  stood  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
assassin.  Stand  back  !  ”  he  cried  to  the  tyrannous 
landlord  ;  and  to  the  maddened  murderer,  “  Hold  !  ” 

Nay  !  nay !  it  was  not  the  baton  nor  the  bayonet 
that  brought  the  balm  of  forgiveness,  or  won  the 
triumph  of  the  law  of  love.  It  was  the  Priest. 
Yea !  even  though  you  be  an  alien  to  his  faith  and 
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a  stranger  to  his  people,  Protestant  or  Saxon,  yet 
kneel  there  by  that  grave,  and  thank  God  for  your 
life  that  was  saved  by  the  Christian  zeal  of  Dr. 
Nulty.  What  the  power  of  England  could  not  do, 
he  did.  He  banished  from  Meath  the  wild  justice 
of  revenge.’' 

Prince  of  peace,  yet  Shepherd  of  his  people.  Dr. 
Nulty  lived  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  patience  of 
a  martyr. 

In  his  Pastoral  on  the  reopening  of  Saint  Mary’s 
Shrine  he  spoke  much  of  Dr.  Walsh,  the  last 
Bishop  who  lived  at  Trim  before  himself  Three 
hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Walsh,  another  Athanasius, 
champion  of  the  Irish  Church  against  Henry  viii. 
and  Elizabeth,  had  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in 
Dublin  Castle,  where  for  thirteen  years  he  never  saw 
the  light  of  day,  and  whence  he  only  escaped,  maimed 
with  wounds  worn  into  his  flesh  by  his  fetters,  to  die 
in  Spain  an  exile.  Again,  writing  from  “  outside  the 
Flamminian  Gate,  Kome,”  near  the  dungeon  where 
Saint  Paul  had  wept  over  his  bitterest  grief,  the 
falling  away  of  many  Churches  that  he  had  founded. 
Dr.  Nulty  exclaims,  in  humble  wonder,  “  Where 
Saint  Paul  was  despised  we  ourselves  are  honoured !  ” 
Stay  !  great  Bishop,  stay  !  Thy  day  shall  come. 

Brethren,  contrast  two  days  in  Trim.  The  first 
in  1852,  when  the  poor  people  gave  to  Father  Nulty 
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a  keepsake,  a  token  of  their  tender  gratitude,  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  That  watch  he  loved  while  he 
lived,  and  by  his  will  gave  it  back  as  an  heirloom  to 
his  beloved  Trim. 

The  second  day  was  in  1892.  Oh!  the  pain  of 
it  1  Was  it  a  dream  ? 

When,  upon  Alpine  heights,  the  snow  is  fresh 
and  soft  and  full,  a  shudder  will  create  an  avalanche. 
When  the  air  is  charged  with  electric  force,  a  spark 
will  bring  the  thunderbolt.  So,  too,  amongst  men, 
most  of  all  amongst  men  who  have  the  quick  im¬ 
pulse  and  hot  blood  of  the  Kelt,  when  a  keen  crisis 
comes,  interest  turns  to  fever,  and,  as  thought 
becomes  intense,  the  expression  of  it  dashes  for¬ 
ward  into  inevitable  extravagance,  and  action  bursts 
into  almost  inevitable  extreme.  So  was  it  then  at 
Trim. 

Brethren,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  defence.  Much 
less  have  I  commission,  by  aggressive  thrust,  to 
reopen  wounds  almost,  if  not  already,  healed. 

I  offer  no  apology,  I  make  no  attack.  The 
memory  of  Dr.  Nulty  is  above  both.  Mark  well, 
and  jealously  watch,  how  I  open  no  question  and 
touch  no  topic  which  might  intrude,  with  jar  or 
discord,  upon  the  silent  reverence  of  any  man  for 
the  great  Bishop  who  is  dead.  But  I  may,  with 
fearless  trust,  appeal  from  your  convictions,  be 
they  what  they  may,  to  your  sympathy  for  a  great 
sorrow ;  and  I  may,  with  great  earnestness,  show 
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the  sympathy  which  your  Shepherd  felt  for  every 
member  of  his  flock. 

Ah  !  look  with  pity  on  the  pain  of  a  venerable 
and  holy  Bishop,  who,  when  accused  of  most  grave 
fault,  could  not  reply.  When  his  words  were  mis¬ 
understood,  he  durst  not  speak.  Legal  technical¬ 
ities  sealed  his  lips  in  Court.  Outside  the  Court, 
it  were  contempt  to  answer.  Any  subsequent 
answer  would  have  been  taken  to  interfere  vdth  the 
freedom  of  the  coming  election. 

For  three  long  months  he  had  to  wait  with 
folded  arms  while  the  English  and  Protestant  press 
shot  their  envenomed  shafts  against  him  and  his 
office  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  until  at  last 
his  reply  came.  But  it  came  too  late.  Men’s  minds 
were  made  up  ;  they  would  not  listen  more.  Ab¬ 
solutely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
conclusions,  and  fixedly  resolute  in  what  he  under¬ 
stood  to  be  his  conscientious  duty.  Dr.  Nulty 
suffer ed  and  was  silent.  You  know  how  the  whole 
world  looks  on  with  indignant  horror  while  France 
condemns  a  soldier  who,  be  he  false  to  the  honour 
of  his  sword  or  faithful,  be  he  Jew  or  be  he  Gentile, 
be  he  sinner  or  be  he  saint,  was  sentenced  on  un¬ 
seen  proof,  and  thus  had  no  fair  play.  Nay !  no 
miscreant,  accused  of  evident  shame  or  open  murder, 
but  has  full  trial  and  actual  power  of  reply.  A 
great  Bishop,  whether  by  legal  law  or  luckless 
chance,  not  by  Irish  or  English  honour,  was  con- 
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demned  unheard.  It  was  the  bitterest  sorrow  of 
my  life,”  he  said.  But  he  bore  it  with  the  patience 
of  a  martyr. 

Now,  think  of  his  broad  sympathy  for  you. 
Dr.  Nulty  realised  thoroughly  that  men  may  be 
most  sincere  even  when  most  mistaken ;  and  in 
his  most  vehement  censure  of  principles  which  he 
considered  false,  he  did  not  condemn  the  persons 
whom  he  loved.  In  that  very  Pastoral  so  much 
assailed,  he  speaks  of  “  the  upright  and  patriotic 
Irishmen,  and  the  chaste  and  virtuous  Irishwomen 
who  strove  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  to 
which  he  was  opposed.’’  We  have  read  in  history 
how  brave  men  often  learned  in  battle  to  admire 
the  genius  and  the  valour  of  their  foes ;  and  how, 
when  the  roar  of  war  had  died  away,  and  its  fierce 
w’ork  was  done,  the  hands  of  conquered  and  of  con¬ 
queror,  even  while  their  wounds  still  wept,  were 
clasped  in  chivalrous  honour.  So,  too,  the  tears 
that  fall  upon  a  tomb  may  soften  the  gleam  in 
eyes  of  anger,  the  silence  of  an  open  grave  may 
stop  the  stormy  word,  its  awfulness  may  abash  the 
cavil  of  the  critic,  and  the  petty  ties  which  held 
men  apart  may  be  snapped  by  a  bond  that  is  stronger, 
when  in  the  presence  of  Death  the  cords  of  human 
nature  have  drawn  the  hearts  of  the  living  together. 

Oh  !  great  soul  that  art  gone  !  Thou  that  hearest 
still,  even  though  thy  mortal  ear  be  dull !  entwine 
the  tendrils  of  thy  memory  round  the  hearts  of  thy 
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countrymen,  and  do  in  death  a  work  more  mighty 
than  all  thy  life,  as  thou  shalt  bind  them  closer  and 
closer  with  happy,  hallowed  chain  into  one  beloved 
brotherhood  of  Christian  Keltic  love  ! 

In  1889  Dr.  Nulty  celebrated  the  silver 
jubilee  of  his  episcopal  consecration;  in  1896,  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood.  On  the  21st  of 
last  December,  the  feast  of  his  own  Saint  Thomas, 
he  said  Mass  for  the  last  time.  On  the  octave  of 
Saint  Thomas  his  remains  lay  before  the  altar  of 
his  cathedral.  He  slept  in  Christ  on  Christmas  Eve. 
His  will  carried  out  the  teaching  of  his  life :  that 
the  money  of  the  Churchman  belongs  to  God.  He 
left  £19,000,  contributed  by  himself  and  his  priests, 
for  a  new  Diocesan  Seminary,  £3000  to  the  Loreto 
School  at  Navan,  £2000  to  the  Orphanage  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  his  books  to  his  seminary,  and 
the  proceeds  of  his  personal  effects  to  the  fund 
for  Curates  disabled  by  ill-health. 

Thus  he  is  gone  from  amongst  us,  a  great  mind, 
a  saintly  soul,  a  character  sincere,  fearless,  resolute, 
yet  withal  great-hearted  as  a  patriarch  and  simple 
as  a  child.  Had  he  no  fault  ?  Hush !  The  grave 
is  closed.  Fret  not  the  slumber  of  the  saintly  dead, 
nor  mock  the  living  tears  that  mourn.  Hush ! 
Wait !  When  the  century,  the  first  faint  flutter  of 
whose  advancing  tide  already  flings  its  spray  about 
our  pilgrim  feet,  shall  have  receded  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Eternal  Sea,  the  calm  historian  will  pause  to 
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look  across  the  shallow  sands  or  petty  pools  where 
small  men  lived  their  little  lives,  and  gaze,  wdth 
reverence  and  with  sympathy,  upon  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Meath. 

Most  Eeverend  Lords,  may  I  presume  to  point 
the  moral  of  Dr.  Nulty’s  life  ? 

Your  office  is  divine.  You  hold  no  warrant 
from  the  Crown,  nor  does  your  power  hang  upon 
a  vote.  Y-.ur  Church  has  not  been  built  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  not  from  the  Privy  Council 
that  you  learn  the  dogmas  which  you  teach  ;  neither 
have  you  to  give  account  of  your  legislation  to  an 
electorate.  You  are  not  to  be  told  when  you  tres¬ 
pass  upon  the  territory  of  science  by  a  fashionable 
lecturer,  nor  are  you  to  be  warned  back  by  the 
hidden  nobody  of  a  newspaper  lest  you  outstrip 
the  limits  of  morality. 

Your  office  is  divine.  “  The  Holy  Ghost  hath 
set  you  Bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,”  and  to 
you,  Jehovah  speaks  by  his  Prophet.  “Now,  0 
son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  a  watchman  to  the 
House  of  Israel.  Therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the 
word  from  My  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  tell  it  them 
from  Me.” 

Nobly  has  that  office  been  fulfilled  in  the  days 
of  the  penal  past.  But  the  shadow  that  lay  upon 
our  land  at  Dr.  Nulty’s  birth  has  been  lifted, 
and  the  dawn  that  breaks  above  his  tomb  is 
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brightening  fast.  The  clouds  that  seemed  ever 
destined  to  darken  and  depress  the  mind  and  heart 
of  our  people,  and  which  threw  over  the  nation’s 
life  only  the  dull  hues  of  despondency,  brightened 
by  fitful  gleam  between  sorrow  passing  away  and 
sorrow  still  to  come, — as,  mid  the  tear  and  smile  of 
our  climate,  the  sadness  of  our  sky  is  only  lit  by  a 
light  that  bursts  through  clouds  that  come  and 
clouds  that  go, — these  clouds  which  overshadowed 
all  the  days  of  a  long  history,  now  appear  as  though 
they  would  roll  aside,  and  let  the  sunshine  of  pros¬ 
perity  fall  full  upon  us.  It  would  seem  as  though, 
while  the  languid  smile  which  gives  a  melancholy 
tenderness  to  our  landscape  may  ne’er  increase, 
there  is  yet  forming  over  the  horizon  of  our 
country’s  life  an  arc  of  peace,  serene  with  growing- 
hope,  unmarred  by  mist,  brilliant  with  the  rising- 
promise  of  long,  clear  splendour. 

Yet  there  is  danger — not  less,  but  greater.  Not 
that  our  faith  may  fail  while  we  stand  on  guard 
with  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  persecuted  men  ;  but 
that,  when  the  conflict  is  over,  ease  may  bring 
indolence,  indolence  apathy,  and  apathy  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  God.  It  is  not  now  the  danger  that  we  be 
shipwrecked  by  the  storm,  but  that  we  strike,  near 
home,  against  hidden  rock,  and  perish  miserably 
in  the  calm.  Ireland  will  never  deny  the  faith. 
Might  she  ever  forget  her  allegiance  to  the  Church  ? 
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Nay !  nay !  So  long  our  shepherds  led  us,  sure 
they  still  will  lead  us  on.  “The  shepherd  goeth 
before,  and  the  sheep  follow  him.” 

Oh !  people  and  priests  of  Meath !  join  strong 
clasp  of  friendship  as  you  stand  at  this  turning-point 
in  human  history,  at  this  new,  strange  era  in  the 
records  of  our  race.  Pause  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
past,  the  heroism  of  your  Fathers’  faith,  the  warmth 
of  their  Irish  love ;  and,  as  you  pause,  listen.  Do 
not  the  tenderness  of  mutual  sorrow  and  the  comfort 
of  mutual  joy  mingle  into  one  dear  old  melody  that 
is  never  forgotten,  the  song  of  the  Soggarth  aroon. 
Then  face  the  future,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
your  Soggarth  aroon.  Did  he  fly  from  the  typhus, 
or  shrink  from  the  cholera,  your  brave  Soggarth 
aroon  ?  Did  he  not  listen  to  your  innocent  prattle 
in  childhood,  and  play  with  you  ?  and  when,  in  old 
age,  dreary,  deserted,  disconsolate,  with  nothing 
but  memory  to  love,  and  nothing  to  live  for  but 
death,  and  no  one  to  talk  to,  did  he  not  listen  and 
weep  with  you  tear  for  tear,  your  gentle  Soggarth 
aroon  ?  When  you  were  thrown  out  on  the  roadside, 
who  stood  by  you  ?  When  you  crept  into  the  work- 
house,  who  followed  you  there  ?  When  you  were 
hungry,  who  helped  you  ?  When  you  were  sad, 
who  cheered  you  ?  When  you  were  gay,  who 
laughed  with  you  ?  Who,  but  your  big-hearted 
Soggarth  aroon  ?  Who  held  your  hand  back  from 
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crime  ?  Your  holy  Soggarth  aroon.  Who  pitied 
you,  poor  prodigal,  and  forgave  you,  like  Jesus  ? 
Your  friend,  your  father,  your  mother-like  Soggarth 
aroon.  Then  in  God’s  name,  brightly  ,Snd  fear¬ 
lessly  face  the  future,  hand  in  hand,  heart  with 
heart,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  your  Soggarth 
aroon. 

May  God,  in  His  great  mercy,  grant  that,  when 
you  come  to  die,  your  living  Soggarth  aroon  bend 
over  you  with  a  last  blessing,  and  your  dead  Sog¬ 
garth  aroon  welcome  you  to  Heaven.  Amen. 


M.  II.  GILL  AND  SON,  DUBLIN 


